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PARAGUAY 


1. May we have a legal and factual description of the status 
of human rights in Paraguay with respect to the follow- 
ing areas: 

(a) The number of political prisoners in the above- 
mentioned countries (the term "political prisoners" 
means persons who have been detained , arrested or 
punished for their beliefs or opinions, but who 
have neither used nor advocated violence) . How 
many of the political prisoners have been tried; 

■ how many convicted; and what have been their 
sentences? ; . 

Answer 

1. (a) We believe there are . approximately 400 "political 

prisoners" in jail in Paraguay, almost all being 
held without formal charges and without trial 
under state of siege provisions. . The GOP states 
that it intends to make it a general policy to 
bring to trial all detainees against whom there is 
evidence and release the rest. We do not know how 
many of the prisoners have used or advocated violence 
or are being held merely on the suspicion of subversion. 

Paraguayan governments have successively imposed a 
state of siege (based on Article 79 of the Paraguayan 
Constitution) almost without interruption since 1929 
and continuously since 1947. Among other things, the 
state of siege suspends constitutional and other legal 
guarantees for persons alleged to be undertaking ac- 
tivities aimed at the violent overthrow 'of the - 
government. ' : 

(b) The length of time political prisoners are detained 
without being charged and tried for offenses. The 
access to lawyers and family to political prisoners 
during the period of their detainment . 

" Answer _ 

1. (b) Since state of siege laws suspend constitutional 

rights, there is no provision for formal charges, 
trial, or legal representation. Nevertheless, the 
Paraguayan Government has brought to trial thirteen 
, political prisoners whose trials are being conducted 

in accordance with the normal procedures in Paraguay, 
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. 1. (c) 

Answer 
1. (c) 

1. (d) 

Answer 

1. (d) 

1. (e) 

Answer 
1. (e) 


including representation by counsel and the right to 
call witnesses. To our knowledge, these are the only 
prisoners detained under state of siege provisions 
who ever have been brought to trial. Some persons 
have reportedly been held for as long as 18 years 
without trial. There are- no consistent rules with 
respect to notification of families of prisoners, 
or access to them, which differs from case to case. 

To what extent have political prisoners experienced 
torture or other forms of mistreatment? What have 
these governments done to prevent the practice of 
torture? How many persons have been convicted of 
practicing torture? 


Political prisoners normally are subjected to 
harsh treatment, reportedly including torture. We 
are not aware of any persons being charged for 
practicing torture. • ' 

The extent to which due process procedures are being 
followed in arrest, detention and trial of political 
prisoners. 


Due process is suspended for persons held under 
state of siege provisions. We are not aware of 
any trials of political prisoners during President 
Stroessner’s tenure until the recent trial of the 
thirteen prisoners mentioned in 1 (b) . .The 
Paraguayan Government maintains it intends to make it 
a general policy to bring to trial all detainees 
against whom there is solid evidence and release • 
the rest. 

Have there been incidents of the arbitrary taking 
of life either of persons imprisoned or persons 
not in prison? Regarding the latter situation, to 
what extent has the government been implicated or 
tolerated these incidents and has it taken measures 
to prevent these acts? 


There are reports that prisoners have been killed 
while in detention, but we are not able to confirm 
these allegations. Most recently, the Paraguayan 
Conference of Bishops, in a June 12, 1976 
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■ pronouncement, stated that "there is more than one 
case of detained persons dying or disappearing 
under mysterious circumstances." The major oppo- 
sition party newspaper, El Radical , has published 
the names of three persons who reportedly died 
while in detention over the past two months. 

The GOP has been accused of genocide in the case 
of the Ache Indians, but our best information sug- 
gests rather a lack of government control in fac- 
ing up to the problems of settlers moving onto 
traditional Indian lands and resorting to violence 
against the Indians. .Friction between forest- 
dwelling Indians and Paraguayans of the dominant 
Indian-Spanish culture is traditional. We have no 
recent reports of unprovoked acts of violence 
V against the Indians. As a rule, there is no 

governmental organization in the vicinity to adjust 
grievances. 

1. . <f) Freedom of opinion and expression, including freedom 
of the press. 

Answer • 

1. (f) In Paraguay, the press operates under basic restric- 

tions. The two major independent daily newspapers 
in Asuncion follow generally-understood guidelines 
that prohibit direct personal criticism of the 
President, of his family and of the armed forces, 
or the advocacy of the violent overthrow of the 

. regime. Within that framework, however, the papers 

can and do criticize government activities and, per- 
sonalities and specifically do address human rights 
problems. ■ 

El Radical , the newspaper of the leading opposition 
party (Radical Liberal) has been periodically sus- 
pended by the government and its editors subjected 
to legal action, either civil or criminal.' The 
remainder - of the opposition press frequently fails 
to appear primarily because of organizational or 
financial weakness. The opposition press is almost 
always outspoken within the "guidelines" noted 
above, and often vituperative. 

Sendero , the bimonthly publication of the Paraguayan 
Conference of Bishops, routinely publishes reports 
« on political prisoners and freely criticizes the 

government for this and other practices infringing 
on human rights or adversely affecting the church. 
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l.r (g) 
Answer 

l. (g) 


l. (h) 

Answer 

(h) 


The rights of trade unions . 


Organized labor in Paraguay has historically been 
weak, divided and ineffective. The Confederation of 
Workers (CPT) is the dominant labor organization in 
Paraguay. It is closely associated with the dominant 
Colorado Party and the government. The CPT probably 
represents about 90% of organized labor. All unions, 
in order to engage in activities covered by the 
Labor Code, must be registered by the Labor Ministry, 
which is common practice in Latin America. Smaller 
unions or agrarian leagues exist and are most 
closely associated with the Catholic Church and are 
concerned primarily with rural organization activi- 
ties. Most of these are not recognized by the 
Labor Ministry but are able to function within their 
limited fields. The . Paraguayan Constitution and 
labor legislation gurantees the usual trade union 
freedoms, such as the right to form unions, to 
elect officers, to bargain, collectively and to strike. 
In general, however, the state of siege limits the 
ability of workers to take collective action. 

Freedom of peaceful assembly and association, in- 
cluding the right to form political parties. 


The state of siege conditions the right of assembly 
and association. However, there are opposition 
parties in Paraguay which are legally recognized. 
(The Paraguayan Communist Party is illegal.) The 
legal opposition is guaranteed a, third of the seats 
in the national legislature (regardless of how 
well or poorly they may do in elections) and exer- 
cises the freedom to criticize government actions 
from this platform and in its own press. Most re- 
cently during the National Assembly debates oppo- 
sition parties openly and harshly criticized the 
present government for violations of human rights. 
For example, the Liberals and Radicals referred to 
the recent Bishop's pronouncement on human rights, 
claimed that human rights have never been as bru- 
tally violated as now. The National Board of the 
Christian Democratic Party paid for an ad in the 
July 22 La Tribuna newspaper expressing its deep 
concern over the condition of. political prisoners 
and calling for an end to such persecution, as 
revealed in the June 12 Bishop's letter, and for 
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. .... _ . -.the release of prisoners who have not committed 

public crimes or for trial of those who have. 

We have no evidence that members of the legal, 
domestic political opposition have been subjected 
to long-term arrest and imprisonment for their 
political beliefs. However, some are arrested 
from time to time and subjected to short-term 
imprisonment . 


2 '. Has the U.S. Government made representations to. these 
governments concerning human rights questions? What 
has been the response of these governments? 

Answer ■ • . 

2. The United States Government has made known to. the 

Paraguayan Government the U.S. position of support for 
the respect of internationally-recognized human rights. 
The government also has been advised of statutory re- 
strictions on the provision of economic and military 
assistance to governments which engage in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of human rights. Such rep- 
resentations have been made, both formally and informally 
to appropriate officials at various levels of the govern- 
ment up to and including the highest levels. In the 
course of these discussions, the representatives of the 
Paraguayan Government have said that they understand the 
concern of the U.S. Government in this regard. 
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• • • URUGUAY 


1. May we have a legal and factual description of the status 
of human rights in Uruguay with respect to the follow- 
ing areas: 

(a) The number of political prisoners in the above- 
mentioned country {the term "political prisoners" 
means persons who have been detained, arrested 
or punished for their beliefs or opinions, • but 
who have neither used nor advocated violence) . How 
many of the political prisoners have been tried; 
how many convicted; and what have been their 
sentences? . ' 

Answer 

1. (a) in early i974 we made a rough estimate that 2,500- 

3,000 alleged subversives were being held. About 
1,600 had been indicted. The remainder had not 
been formally charged. Public claims of the 
. Tupamaro organization were that 4,000 individuals 
were under detention. 

we estimate there are approximately 2,000 
/ political prisoners in Uruguay. We believe about 
l 1,325 persons are in La Libertad prison for men 
) and about 198 persons in Punta de Rieles women's 
/ prison. About 300-500 prisoners are scattered 
) around the country in small detention centers. 

Over the years about 500 persons have been tried, 
sentenced and, having served their sentences, 
released. At least 290 prisoner's at La Libertad 
and 40 prisoners at Punta de Rieles have been tried 
and are serving out their sentences. Around 200 
are being detained at "the disposition of the 
executive," which means they probably will not be 
charged or tried. 

Those Uruguayans accused of terrorism, subversion 
or other crimes against the nation presently are 
subject to the military court system during the 
stages of their pretrial investigation, arraign- 
ment, trial and possible sentencing. Military 
court proceedings are seldom made public, and it 
is difficult to obtain information concerning the 
, sentences given to these prisoners. However, 

sentences have generally ranged from several 
months to several years . 


1. . (b) The length of time political prisoners are detained 
- ....... without being charged and tried for offenses. The 

access to lawyers and family to political, prisoners 
during the period of their detainment. 

Answer 

1. (b) Persons suspected of terrorism, subversion or other 

crimes against the nation are subject to the Internal 
Security laws and decrees which suspend Article 15 
(inviolability of the person from arrest except 
on probable cause); Article 16 (the right of the • 
arrested person to be brought before a judge within 
24 hours and to have the summary proceedings against 
• him held within 48 hours in the presence of his 
attorney) ; and Article 17 (habeas corpus) . There 
is no discernible pattern as to the length of time 
persons are detained without being charged and 
tried. Most who are detained are eventually charged 
with specific crimes under the Law of State Security 
and Internal Order and the military penal code. 

Actual trial is often considerably delayed. The 200 
or so political prisoners being held at "the dispo- 
sition of the Executive" are held without charges. 
Defense lawyers are not permitted access to their 
clients in pre-trial proceedings; however, they 
are permitted access in later stages of judicial 
proceedings. The prohibition against lawyers during 
the stage of pre-trial investigations is crucial 
because persons charged with subversion are often 
held incommunicado for long periods of time. This 
problem is compounded at later stages of the judi- 
cial process by the fact that the role of lawyers 
in defending alleged subversives may be inhibited, 
since proceedings take place in a military court 
system manned by military judges- not trained in 
■tie law and reportedly often hostile to civilian 
lawyers. 

With respect to families' access to prisoners, 
reports indicate many families initially do not 
know where the prisoner is being held. Once their 
location is known, however, family members have 
been allowed to send food and personal articles 
to prisoners and visit them. 
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1. (c) 

Answer 
1. (c) 


1. (d) 

Answer 
.1. (d) 


To what extent have political prisoners experienced 
torture or other forms of mistreatment? What have 
these governments done to prevent the practice of 
torture? How many persons have been convicted of 
practicing torture? 


Excesses in the early stages of detention during the 
initial investigation were widespread at the height 
of the anti-Tupamaro activity and some abuses re- 
portedly still occur. We are aware of allegations 
that persons have died while in detention. We can- 
not confirm these deaths were due to torture. 

The Uruguayan Government maintains that torture is 
contrary to its policy and that a high-level review 
of procedures has taken place to attempt to insure 
that abuses are eliminated. We are told that dis- 
ciplinary action has been taken against military 
or police officials who have abused prisoners. We 
are not aware of any persons being convicted of 
practicing torture. 

The extent to which due process procedures are 
being followed in arrest, detention and trial of 
political prisoners. . . 


Due process procedures are not followed in arrest, 
detention and trial of alleged subversives. As 
stated in 1(b), Articles 15, 16 and 17 of the 
Uruguayan Constitution are suspended for persons 
suspected of terrorism, subversion or other crimes 
against the nation. The security law gave military 
judges jurisdiction over the pre-trial investiga- 
tion and arraignment of persons accused of subver- 
sion, terrorism or crimes against the nation. 
Additionally, a December 1975 law turned over the 
actual trial and sentencing of alleged subversives 
to military courts. 
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1. (e) 


Answer 
1. (e) 


1. (f) 

1 . (£) 
Answer 


Have there been incidents of the arbitrary taking 
of life either of persons imprisoned or persons not 
in prison? Regarding the latter situation, to what 
extent has the government been implicated or toler- 
ated these incidents and has it taken. measures to 
prevent these acts? 


As stated in 1(c), some persons are said to have 
died while in detention. In addition, in December, 

1974, five alleged Tupamaros were found shot. Al- 
legedly, Uruguayan military officials were respon- 
sible. With respect to this case, we were advised 
that military commanders warned their troops that 
if anyone was found to have been involved, they 
would be court-martialed. There has been no final 
determination of responsibility for the incident. 

Speculation about the discovery of ten bodies off 
the Uruguayan coast in Aprilr-May 1976 has given 
rise to allegations that Uruguayan prisoners had 
been killed. We understand some international 
human rights groups feared that four of the bodies 
were those of Tupamaros who had been in jail. The . 
four prisoners in question were, however, produced 
with their defense lawyers before media representa- 
tives on May 22. The encounter was televised. We 
do not have any information on the identities of 
the bodies. 

Recent deaths or disappearances of Uruguayans in 
Argentina have led to speculation and allegations 
that the Uruguayan Government was involved in 
these incidents. We understand that security 
forces of Argentina and Uruguay cooperate in ex- 
changing intelligence information, but the degree 

to which Uruguayan representatives may be directly 
involved in deaths or disappearances of Uruguayans 
is not known. The Argentine Government has denied 
responsibility for such acts. 

Freedom of opinion and expression, including freedom of. pr 
There is no prior press censorship; however, all 
Uruguayan media must exercise considerable self- 
restraint and observe general guidelines set by 
the government in order to operate. The government 
does not tolerate anything sharper than generalized 
opposition to its internal policies. Prohibited 
. are news releases or commentary concerning persons 
conspiring against the Nation and dissemination of 


or commentary on government anti-subversive opera- 
tions. Newspapers have been temporarily or per- 
manently closed — the most well known paper, per- 
haps, was the independent weekly, Marcha (1974). 

Some editors have been detained by the government. 

Some books which express Marxist views or are cri- 
tical of the Government have been forced off the 
market. 

The Uruguayan newspapers carried reports of 

Mr. Ferreira's June 16 New York press conference 

plus other statements by him concerning Uruguay. 

; ^_His testimony before the committee has not been 

reported. 

1. (g) The rights of trade unions. 

Answer 

1. (g) In 1973 the Uruguayan Government dissolved the 

communist-dominated National Convention of Workers 
. . . (CNT) , at that time the country's most powerful con- 

federation of labor unions. All activities of the 
unions formerly attached to the CNT are banned. 

Today, trade union activity is limited. However, K 
non-communist unions have limited operation and 
can hold meetings, elect officers, undertake or- 
ganizational activity, and enjoy limited collec- 
tive bargaining . 

The ILO received Uruguayan Government permission to 
investigate alleged violations of trade union 
freedoms in Uruguay; an investigation occurred 
June 20 - July 1, 1975 by a lawyer designated by 
the ILO's Committee on Freedom of Association. 

The Committee ' s conclusions and recommendations 
are contained in ILO Governing Body Document 
GB 198/11/13, 198th Meeting, Geneva, November 1975. 

In general, the Committee recognized that the 
present labor situation was the result of the grave 
economic, social and political crisis that the 
country suffered prior to 1973 and that the govern- 
ment had restricted the activities of the labor 
movement in order to eliminate political opposition 
to its policies, particularly its economic policies. 
The Committee noted that organized labor had been 
politically active, but said that it is necessary 
to differentiate between purely political activi- 
, ties of organized labor and trade union activities 

and it called on the government to develop legisla- 
tion which would permit normal trade union activities. 
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In the ILO's Governing Body Document GB 200/9/25, 
200th Meeting, Geneva, May - June 1976, the ILO's 
Committee on Freedom of Association noted that in 
spite of Uruguayan Minister of Labor statements, 
no practical steps to restore the trade union 
'situation to normal in Uruguay had occurred, but -■ 
that the government had responded to ILO requests 
for- information and would furnish more responses 
at an early date. For the time being the Committee 
decided to confine itself to observing the, evolu- 
tion of the trade union situation. 


There is a U.S. trade union representative in 
Uruguay who is responsible for a program (of 
about $160,000) to encourage and develop trade 
union leadership, including participation by 

Uruguayan labor leaders in advanced training 

courses in the U.S. 

1. (h) Freedom of peaceful assembly and association, 

including the right to form political parties. 

Answer ■ • 

1. (h) In 1973 the government dissolved the Communist 

Party of Uruguay, the Socialist Party and twelve 
other Marxist political groups and student asso- 
ciations. Other major political party head- 
quarters remain open and retain elected officers 
(some of whom hold government jobs) . However, 
the holding of political meetings is not per- 
mitted. Today, it is unclear when full politi- 
cal party activity will begin again. 

2. Has the U.S. Government made representations to these 
governments concerning human rights questions? What has 
been the response of these governments? 

Answer " 

2. The United States Government has made known to the 

Uruguayan government the U.S. position of support for 
the respect of internationally-recognized human rights. 
The Uruguayan government also has been advised of statu- 
tory restrictions on the provision of. economic and mili- 
tary assistance to governments which engage in a v. 
consistent pattern of gross violations of human rights. 
Such representations have been made both formally and 
■ informally to appropriate officials at various levels 
of the government up to and including the highest level 
of government. in the course of these discussions, the 
representatives of the Uruguayan government said that 
they understand the- concern of -the U.S. Government in 
this regard. At the same time j ■ government officials have 
stressed that Uruguay, in their view, is still a target 
for subversive and terrorist groups, a situation which 
still calls for extraordinary measures. Nevertheless, 
they maintain that they want to prevent abuses from 
occurring. . 


3. For fiscal years 1976 and 1977, what is Uruguay and Paraguay 
receiving in security assistance (as defined in Section 502B of 
the Foreign Assistance Act)? What kinds of security purposes is 
the assistance supposed to provide? How does the Department apply 
Section 502B of the Foreign Assistance Act with respect to these 
countries? Does the Department consider the human rights 
situation in any of these countries to have any bearing on the 
kinds and amounts - of military assistance which it provides to 
either of these countries for fiscal years 1976 and 1977? 

Answer : . ' 

Security Assistance 

i • ■$ Millions 


Country 

FMS 

Cash Sales 

FMS Financing 

MAP 


IMETP 


FY 76 

FY 76 

FY 77 

FY 76 

FY 77 

FY 76 

FY 77 

.Paraguay 

0 

.500.. 

■. 500 

.420 

.340 . 

.600 

.400 

Uruguay 

1.997** 

2.5 

2.5 

.630 

*50 : 

.680 

.500 


* Supply operations only ’ 

(1976 figures include 197 5) 

♦♦Includes both cash and FMS financing sales 

(Note: There are no figures vet available for FY 76 or FY 77 commercia 

license for export to or for Armed Forces. The deliveries of 
commercial sales including sales to governments as well as for 
commercial resale purposes to Paraguay and Uruguay in FY 75 
totaled $197,609 and $10,668 respectively). 

Equipment provided under the MAP Materiel program to 

Paraguay has been used to support the nation-building programs . 

of the Paraguayan military. These programs are geared to improve 
Paraguay's infrastructure by modernizing the internal trans- 
portation system (road, river, air) . US-furnised equipment has 
consisted largely of road graders, bulldozers, well-drilling 
equipment, jeeps and utility trucks. The major portion of MAP 
has gone toward C-47 engine overhaul (air transportation being 
the most reliable all-weather system) . 

The bulk of the security assistance to Uruguay has been 
used to maintain very old U.S. origin equipment. Major new 
purchases have been 8A-37B aircraft (FY 75)., road-building 
equipment, small river craft, communications and automative 
equipment. There is also a planned FMS program to replace old 
World War IX vintage small arms with modern infantry automatic 
weapons. 
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Training made available to Paraguay and Uruguay is similar 
in nature and scope for both 1976 and 1977 and includes such 
subjects as: •"'*••• 


Operational Training : Basic officers courses such as artillery, 

infantry, etc. , are considered operational training. Flight 
Safety Officer and Jet Engine Accident Investigator are examples 
of two other courses offered under this heading. Basic flight 
training for A-37B pilots would also be considered operational. 

Professional Training : In contrast to the basic Operational 

Training, this category includes Command and General Staff College 
courses; advanced courses in any of the services, i.e., artillery 
engineer, infantry, etc., and advanced flight. 

Other broad categories of training offered to both countries 
for the 1976-1977 period include: Communications and electronics, 

maintenance and maintenance management, logistics and administration. 

* A final category that is offered both separately and as 
part of other training is orientation training which may be tours 
of U.S. facilities, short familiarization training or a small 
block of instruction contained in longer courses. 

Uruguay does not now receive MAP materiel, the program 
having ended in FY 76. Paraguay will not receive MAP materiel 
.after F ¥ 77, reflecting the general pahse-out of the MAP grant 
materiel program in the hemisphere. The only grant assistance, 
then, will be for military training, which is particularly useful 
in establishing maximum personal contact at minimum cost. No 
training is offered that bears on police functions or counter- 
terrorism. 

We have informed both governments of Section 502B and • __ 

our concerns regarding the human riqhts situations. We have not 
found that these countries engage in a consistent pattern of 
gross violations of internationally-recognized human rights 
within the meaning of Section 502 Jb)_ of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 as amended. ' 




4; Question : ' 


Briefly describe the economic assistance program for 
Uruguay and Paraguay. Does the Department consider 
• Section 116 of the Foreign Assistance Act (human 
rights and development assistance) applicable to 
these countries? Are all the development assistance 
programs for these countries directly beneficial , to 
needy people? . - 

Answer : 

■4 . Description of the Economic Assistance Program for 

Uruguay - The A. I. D. program in Uruguay which has been 
concentrated in the agriculture sector in recent years 
is in the process of being phased out. No new loans 
or major grant programs are proposed. The main com- 
ponent of the existing program consists of three loans 
in the agriculture sector, all of which were authorized 
in FY 1975. These loans concentrate on increasing 
. agricultural production and productivity and on ex- 
panding the agri-industrial and marketing infrastructure 
essential to increasing non-traditional exports. An 
Agricultural Research/Technical Assistance loan 
(54,850,000) is helping to make improved technology 
in fruit, vegetable and other crop production available 
to small and medium scale farmers through a nation-wide 
system of research and demonstration stations. An 
Agricultural Cooperative Development loan ($2,000,000) 
is assisting a national small farmer cooperative ser- 
vice organization to expand its farm supply and export 
marketing services which benefit over 18,000 cooperative 
members. An Agri-Industrial Development loan ($5,000,000) 
is assisting private entrepreneurs and cooperatives in 
establishing, or modernizing, export-oriented food 
processing industries. 

Supplementing the three loans are two on-going grant 
projects in development policy and management. A 
Fiscal Policy and Management project provides tech- 
nical assistance to upgrade fiscal policy planning by 
the National Planning and Budget Office' and to improve 
tax administration by the National Tax Office. Through 
an Economic and Management Training project, long and 
short-term training in economics and management skills 
is given to middle and upper level government 


officials from key development agencies. Both of 
these projects were initiated in prior fiscal years 
and will terminate in FY 1977. A grant to a private 
voluntary organization (PVO) enables farmers in co- 
operatives and rural associations to receive agricul- 
tural inputs needed to expand production and raise 
nutritional levels and incomes. Finally, a very small 
Special Development Activities project funds small 
projects which have a significant self-help and com- 
munity effort component. Excluding the PVO project 
($100,000) funded in FYs 1975 and 1976, these grant 
projects involve a total of $48,000 for the Transition 
Quarter and $195,000 for FY 1977. 

The major elements of a phase-out plan for the A.I.D. 
program in Uruguay have been agreed to. We have 
informally told key officials of the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment of our phase-out plans, emphasizing that with our 
present loans and Uruguay's progress in obtaining 
adequate multilateral and other bilateral assistance, 
we consider that the A.I.D. program in Uruguay has 
fulfilled its objectives. No new loans will be 
authorized. Disbursement under two of the current 
loans is expected to terminate in FY 1979, while the 
third will extend into FY 1980. No new major grant 
projects will be initiated, and FY 1977 is the 
scheduled final obligation date -for the two major 
ongoing grant projects. It is anticipated that very 
small amounts of grant funding will extend into 
FY 1980 to allow the A.I.D. Mission some flexibility 
during the phase-out period. 

Description of the Economic Assistance- Prograiti to 
Paraguay - The A.I.D. program in Paraguay consists of 
five active loans and eight principal grant projects, . 
which are described briefly below. 

Loan Projects 

Municipal' Development Loan ($2,000,000) authorized 
in 1971. _ 

Purpose ; To create an intermediate lending agency 
that will render financial, technical and administrative 
assistance to cities and towns in the interior of 
Paraguay. A.I.D. loans funds are being used to assist- 
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in the initial capitalization and required technical 
assistance and equipment to establish the Municipal 
Development Institute. 

Private Development Bank - COMDESA II ($3, 000, 000) 
authorized in 19 73T : 

Purpose ; To assist COMDESA to expand its capabil- 
• ities as a private development bank by providing 
financing for technical assistance to COMDESA and its 
private sector clients, for sub-lending, and for equity 
investments in agri-business, service enterprises and 
private industrial enterprises in Paraguay. (This is 
a follow-on loan to COMDESA I authorized in 1969). 

Cadaster Survey and Property Tax ($2,300,000) 
authorized in' 1974. 

Purpose: To permit the Real Property Tax Office 

to inventory, identify and define all land holdings in 
the eastern region of Paraguay outside Asuncion and 
■the owner or possessor thereof as a basis for carry- 
ing out a more equitable property tax assessment and 
collection program. 

Small Farmer Development ($3,000,000) authorized 
in 197?: 

Purpose : To capitalize a non-government credit 

union central (CREDICOOP) which will enable some 
9,000 farmers who cultivate less than 20 hectares 
and have a per capita annual income of. less than $170 
to increase their real income by 50% after participat- 
ing in the project for 5 years. A companion grant 
project is described below. 

Rural Enterprises ($2,500,000) authorized in 1976. 

Purpose : To promote the development of an agri- 

industrial infrastructure serving the small farmer 
sector and the establishment of an efficient rediscount 
mechanism for agri-industrial loans at the Central 
Bank . 

The only new loan proposed for FY 1977 is for Small 
Farmer A ccess Roads ($4,400,000) , 


Grant Projects 


Credit Unions (Initial obligation 1969; estimated 
total cost $1,543,000) . 

Purpose : To finance technical advisory services, 

participant training, commodities and part of the 
operating expenses of the credit union central 
(CREDICOOP) , A companion loan project is described 
above . 

' Marketing/Services Cooperatives (Initial 
obligation 1972; estimated total cost $751,000). 

Purpose : To provide technical assistance direct 

to small farmer marketing cooperatives. (Originally 
assistance was provided tea marketing/services 
cooperative central, which ultimately proved not to 
be a viable institution and A.I.D. support was 
terminated) . 

Small Farmer Livestock (Initial obligation 
Transition Quarter; estimated total cost $503,000). 

Purpose : To provide technical assistance to the 

'small farmer in small livestock production (hogs, 
goats, sheep, chickens). An earlier Livestock De- 
velopment projectfocused on beef cattle production. 

Agricultural Planning and Statistics (initial 
obligation 1975; total estimated cost $427,000) . 

Purpose ; To improve agriculture sector policies 
and plans by establishing an effective sector planning 
office in the Ministry of Agriculture and strengthening 
the Ministry's statistics unit. 

Farm Management Services for Small Farmers 
(Initial obligation 1975; estimated total cost $541,000) . 

Purpose ; To provide technical assistance to small 
farmers in farm management practices. 

Population (Initial obligation 1965; total estimated 
cost $3,331,000) . ' 




Purpose : To support the Ministry of Health's 

expansion and improvement of rural clinical coverage, 
which provides the only supervised family planning 
services available to the rural poor. 

Rural Non-Formal Education (Initial obligation 
1975;' estimated total cost $520,000) . 

Purpose ; To produce a low cost teachnig 
methodology and instructional materials suitable 
for training illiterates or semi-literates in the 
rural population. 

Rural Radio Education (Initial obligation 1976; 
estimated total - cost $601,000). 

Purpose : To develop the Ministry of Education's 

capability to provide radio instruction to more rural 
people by experimenting with different methodologies 
for making rural radio education programs more, 
effective. 

In addition to the main grant projects described 
above, modest amounts of grant funds have been used 
for a private voluntary organization (PVO) project in 
health education and Special Development Activity 
grants for self-help community development projects. 
Also, a Housing Investment Guarantee authorization 
for $4,000,000, approved in 1975, is available for 
financing low cost housing. 

Does the Department consider Section 116 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act (human rights and development 
assistance) applicable to these countries ? 

The Department of State is fully aware a serious 
question exists as to whether either Paraguay or 
Uruguay is a "country which engages in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of internationally recog- 
nized human rights". The United States Government has 
repeatedly expressed -in direct discussions with the 
Governments of Paraguay and Uruguay its concern with 
respect to human rights. 


No formal determination that a consistent pattern 
of gross violations of internationally human rights 
has been made in terms of the statute by the Department 
of State, however, and we do not believe the statute 
requires such formal action. Nevertheless, A.I.D. 
carefully . examines all proposals for assistance to 
Paraguay and Uruguay, in order to make certain that 
the assistance will "directly benefit needy people". 
Prior to any authorization of a loan or grant project 
for Paraguay or Uruguay, a determination with respect 
to that project is made by the highest officials in 
the Latin America Bureau of A.I.D. that the project 
is targeted to directly benefit the needy. This 
determination is based on analyses of each project 
proposal that (1) clearly identifies the beneficiaries 
of the proposed assistance, and (2) describes the im- 
plementing mechanisms that will be utilized to insure 
that project benefits reach the target groups as 
projected. These analyses are examined by the De- 
velopment Assistance Executive Committee and are re- 
viewed by the Assistant Administrator for Latin 
America prior to project approval. 

Are the development assistance programs for these 
. countries directly beneficial to needy people ? 

In Paraguay the clear target and direct beneficiary 
of the bulk of the A.I.D. program is' the small farmer, 
or the rural poor. We define the small farmer, general- 
ly speaking, as a farmer who works less than 20 hectares 
and has a per capita annual income of less than $170. 
Through the closely related loan and grant activities, 
the small farmer or rural poor gain' access to credit; 
agricultural inputs; technical assistance on small 
farm and livestock management and practices, marketing, 
and organization and management of rural cooperatives 
and rural enterprises; rural access roads; education 
and skills training in non-formal settings for those 
who are unable to attend school; family planning 
services; and basic municipal infrastructure. 

In Uruguay the A.I.D. program emphasizes increasing 
agricultural production and productivity and expansion 
of the agro-industrial and marketing infrastructure 
essential to increasing non-traditional exports. The 
small and medium scale farmer obtains direct benefits 
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from the A.I.D. agricultural sector loans in terms of 
technical assistance on new technology resulting from 
research, access to agricultural inputs, and expanded 
rural employment opportunities and increased demand 
for their products for export-oriented food processing 
industries. The grant projects in Fiscal and Management 
Policy and Economic and Management Training, while not 
impacting directly on the small and medium scale, farmer, 
are seen as essential supports to the Government of 
Uruguay's development program. It, should also be noted 
that. these projects were entered into with the Uruguayan 
Government prior to the enactment of Section 116 and 
that they are scheduled to terminate in FY 77. The 
PVO grant and Special Development Activity projects 
do directly benefit members of rural cooperatives and 
associations and individual communities. 


